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Remedial Reading For Children With Impaired 


Hearing* 


HELMER R. MYKLEBUST, Director of Research 
School for the Deaf, West Trenton, N. J. 


Reading is one phase of language. We usually think of 
communication as consisting of speaking, reading and writing. 
Any defect which precludes normal development in any one of 
these areas of communication effects all three. This is espe- 
cially true of impaired hearing because the child’s first means 
of communication is vocalization and speech; his language in 
infancy consists of sounds. Children in early life begin to 
recognize that sound, particularly vocalizations, have mean- 
ing. If they do not know the meaning of a sound, they ask 
what it means. Therefore language to the young child is in- 
separably connected with sound. It is because reading and 
writing are based on a child’s spoken language that hearing 
becomes important in the consideration of reading disability. 
This might be referred to as the auditory foundation for read- 
ing. Theoretically if we could give a child normal spoken lan- 
guage without his having to acquire it over a period of time 
through hearing, then hearing per se would have no bearing 
on the problem of reading. Unfortunately for the child with 
impaired auditory acuity this is not possible. If his hearing 
defect is severe it requires years of laborious, tedious effort to 
give him reasonably good speech and language. 


The effect of hearing impairment on ability to communi- 
cate is of extraordinary consequence. We learn to speak 
through hearing. By hearing speech a child gradually learns 
to imitate speech sounds. A child whose hearing impairment 
is so great that he does not hear speech does not learn to speak, 
not because the speech mechanism is defective but because he 
does not hear speech sounds to imitate. Consequently, the 
terms “deaf-mute” and “deaf and dumb” are a misnomer. The 
lack of speech with few exceptions is simply a result of lack 
of hearing. 


* Revision of “‘Reading and Impaired Hearing” originally published as Bulletin 21, 
Clinical Association, Glassboro, N. J., State Teachers College, September, 1946. 
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A child whose hearing is impaired but who hears some 
speech sounds will speak inaccurately. Those speech sounds 
which are not heard will be left out of the speech pattern. For 
example, a child whose hearing impairment makes it impossible 
for him to hear high frequency consonants might say “owing” 
for “showing.” ‘The “sh” sound would not be heard and con- 
sequently would not be included in the speech pattern. Pres- 
ent evidence suggests that this deterioration of speech pattern 
occurs rapidly after the onset of the hearing loss, especially if 
the impairment occurs prior to adolescence. 

Surveys indicate that approximately five per cent of the 
school population have hearing impairments of sufficient de- 
gree to affect their ability to communicate. These hearing de- 
fects can be classified into two types, endogenous and exoge- 
nous. An endogenous hearing impairment is defined as being 
due to familial transmission or hereditary factors. An exogen- 
ous hearing impairment is defined as having been sustained be- 
fore or after birth as a result of disease or trauma. 

All degrees of hearing loss are found in both of these 
groups. The degree of hearing impairment varies from a slight 
loss for certain frequencies of sound to complete loss of hear- 
ing for all sounds. This degree of impairment is the basis for 
the differentiation between persons who are deaf and persons 
who are hard-of-hearing. For educational purposes a child is 
referred to as hard-of-hearing if his hearing defect has not 
prevented his acquiring speech through the ear. The acquired 
speech might be defective; that is, it might be “flat” or “monot- 
onous” but speech has been acquired. A child is referred to as 
deaf if his hearing defect has been sufficiently great to make 
it impossible for him to acquire speech and language in the 
normal manner. 


ISDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS 


The child with normal hearing has a highly developed 
means of communication at the age of entering school. The 
child who has been deaf from infancy has no language at school 
age. His only means of communication is that of simple gestic- 
ulation. This inadequate means of communication is the great- 
est handicap confronting persons with defective hearing. The 
reading and general communication handicap which results 
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from hearing impairment is dependent on the age of onset and 
the degree of hearing loss, assuming other factors such as in- 
telligence are normal. Children whose hearing is severely im- 
paired in infancy sustain the greatest handicap in ability to 
communicate. Such children must be given language artificially 
by specially devised methods and techniques. 


Children who are hard-of-hearing and children who become 
deaf after speech and language have been acquired sustain less 
handicap in ability to communicate. However, hard-of-hearing 
children as a group are deficient from the point of view of 
languge development. This fact needs emphasis because fre- 
quently such children are erroneously classified as being infer- 
ior but this apparent inferiority often is due to a communica- 
tion handicap rather than to mental retardation. An educa- 
tional program including a reading program which emphasizes 
language development should be incorporated into the total 
plan for the hard-of-hearing child. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL IMPLICATIONS 


The psychological implications of hearing impairment are 
numerous. Present evidence from research suggests that chil- 
dren with hearing defects are not intellectually inferior to nor- 
mally hearing children when standard performance tests of in- 
telligence are used. Furthermore, children with impaired hear- 
ing are not inferior in the aptitudes necessary for success in 
vocational pursuits which involve mechanical ability. How- 
ever, such children are slightly inferior to the hearing in social 
competence. The complexity of present day social intercourse 
and everyday living puts a premium on ability to communicate. 
The person who cannot use a telephone or hear a radio, who 
cannot make himself understood to the man on the street, or 
who cannot read the newspaper is markedly ineffective socially 
by present day standards. Doll recently pointed out the rela- 
tionship between communication and social maturation and 
progress. It seems that the child with impaired hearing illus- 
trates this relationship. Even though diagnostically the defect 
might be slight and the resultant language problem not severe, 
its bearing on the child’s ultimate attainment with respect to 
his social adjustment is of considerable importance. 
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Another but related area in which hearing impairment and 
resultant ineffective ability to communicate might be reflected 
is that which is referred to as personality. Inability to com- 
municate normally, particularly if due to hearing defect, might 
cause a child to lose contact with his family and friends. He 
is often misunderstood by his teachers. As a result he feels 
that he does not belong in his home, in his play group or in 
his school. He might become aggressive and engage in fights 
or he might become stubborn and inflexible. More frequently 
he withdraws into a quiet dream world. He appears abstracted, 
confused and preoccupied. He becomes timid, shy and non- 
communicative. These personality changes are usually gradual 
and incipient in nature. 


SYMPTOMS AND IDENTIFICATION 


The problem of identifying the child with an impairment 
of hearing is both difficult and complex. There are many un- 
suspected cases of hearing defect, and obviously any deficiency 
should be detected before resultant deterious disturbances oc- 
cur. Remedial measures can be applied only insofar as we 
successfully identify the deficiency needing correction. Ideally 
every child’s hearing acuity should be measured by means of 
the group audiometer. All children showirg a certain loss of 
hearing on this test should be further examined by use of the 
individual pure tone audiometer. However, even if this were 
practical at the present time it would still be necessary to rely 
on other symptoms of hearing defect in many cases, particu- 
larly in the examination of pre-school children. Teachers, par- 
ents, physicians and psychologists could more frequently iden- 
tify a child with impaired hearing by being aware of and not- 
ing those symptoms which characterize such children. Some 
of the primary symptoms are: Attending to movement more 
readily than to sound; watching the face, especially the lips of 
the speaker; a frowned, strained facial expression while at- 
tempting to hear; not understanding what is said and becom- 
ing inattentive; confusing words that sound alike; inaccurate 
articulation; phonetic difficulties; in cases of severe hearing de- 
fect, a shuffling gait; unusual voice quality; and turning the 
head towards the source of sound. We should not conclude 
that by simply checking these symptoms we will identify all 
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children having an impairment of hearing. The determination 
or diagnosis of hearing loss frequently must be left to the 
specialist in this area. However, we should remember that a 
child who seems to hear normally might not hear on the speech 
range and a child who apparently does not respond to sound 
might have normal hearing. 












HEARING AND VISION 





If intellectual endowment is normal our ability to com- 
municate is largely determined by the senses of hearing and 
sight. We have considered the problem of limited ability to 
communicate because of impaired hearing. It has been deter- 
mined that communication difficulties, especially reading diffi- 
culties, might result from visual dysfunction. The relationship 
between these two senses, however, seems to have been largely 
overlooked. Scientific data in this area are almost non-existent. 
It seems probable that some adventitious causes of hearing im- 
pairment might also result in visual disturbances. Further- 
more, it is conceivable that congenitally defective hearing might 
be related to congentially inferior visual functioning. The sup- 
position that a relationship exists between vision and hearing 
is supported by a study recently concluded. This study re- 
vealed a marked correlation between locomotor coordination 
and cause of hearing impairment. On the basis of these results 
we have reason to expect that a relationship also exists be- 
tween hearing and other factors. Concerted attention to the 
problem of hearing and vision seems warranted on the part of 
those who emphasize visual efficiency relative to reading. Per- 
haps the approach might be to search for specific types of dis- 
turbance of auditory function in cases where the visual mal- 
functioning has been determined. 
































HEARING AIDS 


It has been suggested that the hard-of-hearing child is re- 
tarded in language acquisition. However, his problem is not 
identical to that which is commonly or traditionally referred 
to as a reading disability, but the importance of this limitation 
from the point of view of normal ability to communicate can- 
not be overemphasized. Special individualized reading pro- 
grams are essential for these children. If the degree of hear- 
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ing impairment warrants it, the first corrective measure should 
be the fitting of a hearing aid. By making it possible for the 
child to hear speech in a more normal manner, the most help- 
ful therapeutic procedure available is being used. Bringing 
about greater audibility might logically help him with his 
speech, writing and reading. 

Scientific advancement has made it possible for manufac- 
turers to make hearing aids of good quality. These aids are 
being used successfully by many people. In recent years they 
have become practical for young children. Children six years 
of age can be fitted successfully. Often after the child has ad- 
justed to the instrument and after educational training has 
been given at a special school, it is possible for the children 
to return to regular public school. Whether the child succeeds 
in public school depends to a great extent on the school and 
the particular teacher in charge. Frequently after careful di- 
agnosis of a child referred for admission to a school for the 
deaf, he can be fitted with a hearing aid and remain in public 
school. It is in such cases that remedial instruction plays an 
especially important role. Probably this is the common ground 
for those who are interested in reading disabilities and those 
interested in hearing deficiencies. 

A hearing aid must be carefully fitted and the fitting should 
always be preceded by a complete audiometric and otologic ex- 
amination. If the hearing loss has persisted for a considera- 
ble length of time, the child will find the amplified sounds an- 
noying and often non-intelligible. This is because the child 
has no sound memory for those sounds which have not been 
heard. A sound pattern must be established and the child must 
become accustomed to wearing the hearing aid itself. As a 
result when the instrument is first fitted it presents a difficult 
problem of adjustment. Children usually make this adjust- 
ment more readily than adults. Guidance and persistance are 
essential in bringing about a rapid adjustment to the instru- 
ment. 


AUDIOGRAM INTERPRETATION 


It has been suggested that the pure tone audiometric test 
should be administered to those children who fall below the 
accepted level on the group audiometric test. The chart show- 
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ing an individual’s hearing acuity for various sound frequencies 
is called an audiogram. The unit of measurement of sound is 
the decibel. The decibel can be defined as the smallest diifer- 
ence in intensity between two sounds which the human ear can 
detect. The intensity of ordinary conversation is from fifty- 
five to sixty-five decibels. Heavy street traffic produces a noise 
level of from eighty to one hundred decibels. 


The pure tone audiometric test usually covers seven fre- 
quencies of sound; from 128 to 8192 double vibrations per sec- 
ond. The speech range is from 256 to 4096 double vibrations 
per second. Thus for clinical purposes the pure tone test in- 
cludes one frequency above and one frequency below the speech 
range. A loss of hearing acuity of twenty decibels or less 
usually goes unnoticed by the individual in the case of an 
adult, and it is unrecognized in the child even by those com- 
ing in close contact with him. This accentuates the need for 
routine measurement of hearing acuity because a loss of more 
than ten decibels is usually considered sufficient to warrant a 


referral to an otologist for medical examination and possible 
treatment. 


If the loss is from fifteen to forty decibels in the speech 
range, there is a noticeable handicap in hearing ordinary con- 
versation. Persons having such a loss will find it necessary 
to be nearer than usual to the speaker in order to hear. If 
the loss is greater than forty decibels in the speech range, a 
hearing aid is indicated. 


The administration of the pure tone audiometric test and 
the interpretation of the audiogram must be done by a trained 
audiometrician. This person should not only be expert in au- 
diometrics but he must also have a background of training in 
the field of measurement of human abilities. Rarely is it pos- 
sible to consider only the degree of hearing loss when suggest- 
ing a remedial and corrective program for the child. The sig- 
nificance of such factors as age of onset, etiology, intellectual 
level and attitude toward the hearing loss must be understood. 
An audiogram becomes truly enlightening and really conse- 
quential only when its relationship to other factors is fully com- 
prehended. 
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A Letter From Santa Claus, Himself 


To all the children at the beloved Village of Happiness, 
Vineland : 


I must let you into a secret, which no one knows but me. 
Not even Dr. Jacob, nor Mr. Nash, nor even Mrs. Nash. Guess 
what? This is it—you think you are glad to see me, BUT I 
am much gladder to see you. I am more glad to see you than 
any other lot of children I know. And do you know what? I'll 
tell you. 

The stars are always out bright: sometimes the moon is 
shining, but the night is dark when there are no children out 
in it. I come into Garrison Hall, and be I ever so quiet, some 
of those bells give out ever so little a jingle. I tiptoe onto the 
stage—and what dolI see? Listen! 

Little boys down front, feet almost touching the platform 
where I stand. Little girls too, so eager, they can hardly keep 
in their seats when they see me. Bigger girls and boys back 
further in the Hall. All quiet, for just a minute. Bright eyes, 
cheerful, and then suddenly a song I love to hear — HAIL! 
HAIL! SANTA CLAUS. 

No more quietness, for quick as a wink of my favorite 
reindeer (I won’t tell you which is favorite) up on the stage 
are a dozen boys and girls. They all are so clean, so rosy and 
pretty, I never know which I love most, boys or girls. Then 
they tell me what they want for presents. And do you know, 
dear boys and girls, you never ask for much and it is such a 
pleasure to give you what you want. Then I kiss a child, I 
dance with another, I swing a little girl high, and she loves it, 
and sodoI. ThenI must go — away, away, away and away. 
Once I took an airplane to come to Vineland and of all the 
towns yours was the brightest. Of all the Schools, yours was 
the happiest. AND, AND, AND, of all the boys and girls in all 
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the world, which ones do you think I like best? Why, of course, 
you in Vineland Training School. 

So away I go, a happy old Santa, am I. To work and 
work to get next year’s Christmas gifts ready. Good night I 
hear shouted and MERRY CHRISTMAS to all. 


President-Elect of American Association 


on Mental Deficiency 


Dr. Lloyd N. Yepsen, director of the Division of Classifica- 
tion and Education, was named president-elect of the American 
Association for Mental Deficiency at the seventieth annual 
meeting of the organization which was held in Montreal in Oc- 
tober. The organization is international in character, includ- 
ing representatives from Mexico, Canada, Belgium, Denmark, 
England, France, and other countries. 

The president-elect will assume the presidency at the sev- 
enty-first annual meeting which will be held in Boston in 1948. 
This will be an international meeting and in attendance will be 
leaders in the field of mental deficiency from many foreign 
countries. 

Dr. Yepsen is the sixth New Jersey person to head the 
international organization. Others were Dr. Mary J. Dunlap, 
Vineland State School; Dr. Henry H. Goddard, Professor E. R. 
Johnstone, who held the office twice, and Dr. Edgar A. Doll, 
all of the Training School at Vineland; and Dr. Meta Ander- 
son, Newark.—Welfare Reporter. 
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“The Story Of Bethlehem”’ 


(Our Christmas Cantata) 


The Education Department has for many years contrib- 
uted a Children’s Play to our Christmas Festivities. This year, 
with our increased school enrollment of very young and un- 
trained children and with our limited Educational Staff, the 
undertaking of a project in which at least one hundred chil- 
dren would participate and require special training and cos- 
tuming, seemed an impossibility. Therefore, it was decided 
that in place of a play, a Christmas Cantata would be given. 
Thus under the direction of Mrs. Ruth Aker, our Vocal Teacher 
and Mr. Hugh Kelly, our Band Director, “The Story of Beth- 
lehem” was presented by the members of our Choir, the In- 
strumental Sextet and the Choristers, totalling forty-two chil- 
dren taking part. 

Knowing that our friends who could not be with us to 
enjoy the lovely music will be interested, I am including here- 
with a copy of the program. This was printed in our Print 
Shop, under the direction of Mr. Fred McCarthy, by the boys 
taking part in the Cantata. 

The Choir robes worn by the children for the first time 
were donated by the First Presbyterian Church of Vineland. 

The original date set for the Cantata was Monday Eve- 
ning, December 27, 1946 as we wanted Professor Johnstone to 
enjoy it before leaving for his vacation in Florida. It was 
finally given Monday Evening, January 13th and again on Jan- 
uary 15, 1947, and it was given twice so that everyone at the 
School and at the Colony would be able to enjoy it. 

Oftentimes our plans are changed and our efforts are 
guided by higher powers and we do not understand why until 
the time of fulfillment is at hand. Now as I review my hopes 
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and plans and some disappointments experienced during the 
early months of the school year, (for I was keen to keep up 
the Christmas tradition of the Training School) I know that 
what took place was for the best as “The Story of Bethlehem” 
as given in January 1947, was a monumental demonstration of 
the wonderful spirit and love and teaching which our beloved 
Professor Johnstone left with us. Everyone, as the lovely 
music filled the Hall, felt his wonderful presence almost as if 
he were seated in his usual place. 


PROGRAM 
Instrumental Sextet—(a) “Gloria in Excelsis” 
(b) “There’s a Song in the Air’ 
Choir—“Through The Night” 
Reader—“We Bring To You The Age Old Story” 
Inst. Sextet—“O, Holy Night” 
Choir—“Peaceful and Holy the Night” 


Reader—“The Journey of Joseph and Mary to Bethlehem and the Birth 
of the Saviour’ 


Girls Chorus—‘“In a Humble Cattle Shed’”’ 
Reader—‘‘And There Were Shepherds Abiding in the Fields’ 


Inst. Sextet—(a) “Angels From the Realms of Glory” 
(b) “Hark! The Herald Angels Sing” 


Reader—‘‘The Shepherds Receive a Wonderful Message” 
Choir—“Glory to God” 

Male Chorus—‘“Let Us Go Even Unto Bethlehem” 
Reader—*Now When Jesus Was Born in Bethlehem” 
Choir and Choristers—‘O, Little Town of Bethlehem” 
Choir—“We Three Kings” 


Reader—‘Herod, the Chief Priests and the Prophecy of the Coming 
Messiah” 


Choir—“‘Now When Jesus Was Born” 


Inst. Sextet—-(a) “Joy to the World” 
(b) “O, Come All Ye Faithful’ 


Reader—‘‘'The Wise Men Go To Bethlehem” 

Singers—‘“Mary’s Carol” 

Choir—“Nazareth”’ 

Reader—“The Kingdom of Our Lord” 

Choristers—“‘Away in a Manger’ 

Reader—“And He, the Light of the World, Shall Reign Forever” 
Inst. Sextet—-Benediction. “Jesus, Meek and Gentle” 
Choir—Final Chorus, “Hear the Bells” 
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Any other kind of a Christmas entertainment would never 
have been given and thus we know how providential it was that 
in the place of a play the music of a beautiful, holy Cantata 
“The Story of Bethlehem” was favored, as it made it possible 
for the children to honor their Beloved Friend with their efforts 
just as they had planned to do. 

ALICE M. NASH 





Book Received 


Twentieth Century Education edited by, P. F. Valentine, Dean, 
San Francisco State College. 1946 


Twentieth Century Education* is a comprehensive sympo- 
sium, giving an over-all view of the major issues and problems 
in contemporary education. It is a volume of cooperative ef- 
fort, in which many distinguished educators and scholars have 
collaborated, each contributing from the experiences gained in 
his own field of endeavor. 

The book is divided into five parts, Part I dealing with 
Theory and Philosophy of American Education; Part II with 
Psychology in Education; Part III with Science and Education; 
Part IV with Society and Education; Part V with Problems in 
General Education. 

The thirty contributors of this volume treat at length all 
levels of education, from early childhood, group work and ele- 
mentary schools, to vocational and physical training and higher 
education. The contributors are men and women from leading 
universities. Philosophical Library—Price $7.50. 


* From Publisher's Note 
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Notes from the News Sheet* 








On Tuesday, January 14, we had a big party at Robison Cottage. We 
had a good time singing songs, playing games and listening to Eddie, 
Johnny, Charlie, George and Mr. Ward playing harmonicas. Mr. Davies 
was a guest and we all sang Happy Birthday to Billy. For refreshments 
we had ice cream, cake, candy, cookies and oranges. I think everybody 
had a very good time.—A. P. 


We at Carol had a nice Christmas. Everyone enjoyed going to Gar- 
rison Hall on Christmas Eve to welcome Santa Claus. And we all re- 
ceived many beautiful and useful gifts. We all agreed that Santa Claus 
had been very good to us. During the day we had many guests come to 
visit. We all want to thank Mrs. Wood for supplying the industrial gifts 
to our girls and also for the table decorations which made our cottage 
so pleasant.—Carol Cottage. 


Very early Christmas morning we were awaken by the band going 
from cottage to cottage, playing carols. After the early morning sched- 
ules were completed we received our gifts and such an array! We all 
thought it was a perfect day.—M. P. 


Our long looked for Christmas Day is over and what a Holiday it 
was for us in Moore Cottage. Christmas Eve in Garrison Hall awaiting 
Santa’s call on the phone, listening for the tinkle of the sleigh bells and 
at last—there he was, his jolly old self, ready to shake hands, and the 
children eager to tell him what they wanted for Christmas. All but lit- 
tle Marlene, who when asked, “Why, aren’t you going up to talk to Santa, 
you wanted to so badly?” said, “I didn’t think he would be so big.” The 
children came home happy, each carrying a box of candy. Then Christ- 
mas morning, and all the gifts!! There were excited calls of, “(Come see 
what I have—a big, big doll.” Just happiness prevailed, no jealousy, each 


girl glad for the other’s joy in her gifts. Good will toward all.—Moore 
Cottage. 


Over at Hutchinson Cottage, the boys had a lot of fun at Christmas 
time. We had a big tree and received so many presents. Jimmie wanted 
a balloon, very much, and he got a big box full and a jumping rope, too. 
One of the boys has a new rocking chair and we have new tables and 
chairs, the tables have bright, shiny red tops.—Hutchinson Cottage. 


We all had a grand time over the holidays, here at Stokes. Our day- 
room looked very nice—we took some pictures of our Christmas tree and 
of the village we had made to put under it. The nicest of the films we 
are going to have enlarged. All the boys received nice gifts and lots of 
food and candy. I received a very special gift—a Vibro-Tool—and I can 
use it to engrave leather things, metal articles and I have been using 
it quite a bit to engrave pictures on glass. I used it to put each boy’s 
name on his toothbrush.—C.B. 


On Thursday we had a big supper party at our cottage. It was 
Ogden’s birthday and his sister gives him a party each year. The day- 
room looked nice and for supper we had a good salad, cold cuts, cheese, 
two kinds of pie and ice cream and fruit punch to drink. We received a 
lot of eats for Christmas and two or three nights a week we have a treat 
before we go to bed. We share our boxes with each other and have a lot 
of fun doing it. Richard is a new boy and we are glad to have him liv- 
ing in our cottage. He seems to be very happy and is always so pleased 
when anyone does anything for him.—Branson Cottage. 










































* These are copies of the notes as gathered by the children for their monthly 
News Sheets.—Editor. 
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Our dayroom and dining room looked so nice for Christmas and we 
were all so pleased with our gifts, almost all the boys received the things 
they wanted to have and you should have seen us eating our Christmas 
dinner, it sure was good!! Now, we are all looking forward to Jakie’s 
birthday party. We have nice parties and always have a very good time. 
—Babbitt Cottage. 

The other day Mr. Holden celebrated his birthday and David’s by hav- 
ing a party for all of us at DeMott Cottage. He showed us movies with 
a new camera which the parents of one of the boys sent for Christmas. 
It was fun watching Mr. Holden open his gifts and we sure enjoyed our 
refreshments—pie and ice cream!—aA. H. 


Now that Christmas is over, the Boy Scouts are holding their regular 
meetings again and are looking forward to having a fine season. The 
first of February, we are going to re-register our Troop and we will have 
a new charter for the coming year. There are several new candidates 
whom we hope will be enrolled in our Troop, number 39. We have had 
a committee meeting to plan our program for the next three months. 
There has been a big demand for the very nice Boy Scout calendars— 
we've had between 50 and 60 calendars and they have Boy Scout pictures, 
a different one for each month, and they tell all about becoming a Boy 
Scout, the many activities and things of interest that the Scouts do. 
There is a space to check a daily good turn each day and it gives the 
Scout laws and the Scout oath and many other things of interest. 


We have many different plants over in the greenhouse and lots of 
coleuses started which we will plant outside this spring. The carnations 
and snapdragons are bright and make the greenhouse very attractive, as 
well as being used in bouquets in the different buildings. In a little while 
we shall have some pretty yellow daisies and nice stock.—H. W. 





Blind pedestrians carrying a white and red cane 
or walking with a Seeing Eye dog have the right of 
way in New Jersey when crossing streets and high- 
ways, except where traffic is directed by a traffic offi- 
cer, according to provisions of Chapter 208, Public 
Laws of 1946. ‘ 


The statute specifies that the distinguishing cane 
shall have a curved handle and be white in color, with 
a red base six inches or more wide. 
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